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THE LOST GEM. 


Tue black waters of the river of death were rolling sluggishly onward. 
There approached one whose features bore traces of anxiety and sorrow ; 
and with a bowed form she gazed into the turbulent stream, as though she 
would fain descry something far down in its fathomless depths. 

A being of benign and celestial aspect appeared at her side, and said, 
‘What seekest thou, sorrowing one?” ‘ Alas!” she answered, “I wore 
acparkling jewel upon my bosom. It was no paltry bauble, but a mon- 
arch’s gift, and invaluable. The wealth of India can yield none to match 
it. In an evil hour, it dropped from its resting-place into this dark river. 
For a moment I saw it float near the brink, and stretched out my hand to 
regain it, but it was beyond my reach ; and it sank down, down, till I saw 
itno more. It is gone—lost forever!’ And in deep gloom she turned 
to depart. 

“Stay, mourner! Grieve not, but look again into the waters!” She 
looked, and a cry of joy burst from her lips. ‘It is there! I see it 
floating upon the dismal wave. OQ, shall it not be mine once more?” 
The answer came: “Nay; but thou art deceived. What thou seest is 
but the semblance of what was thine. Yet turn thine eyes upward, and 
rejoice.” She obeyed; and beheld a star gleaming from a bright spot of 
azure in the murky sky, whose rays gave even the waves of that gloomy 
river a tinge of brightness, and whose reflection there she had mistaken 
for her own lost gem. 

Then came a tender and musical voice, as the beautiful appearance 
vanished. ‘* Mourner, these restless billows, though fearful and dark to 
thee, roll up to the golden gate of heaven. Ever faithful to their trust, 
they bore the jewel, which was lent, not given to thee, to its rightful owner, 
the Monarch of Heaven; and transferred to his care, it will shine forever 
in His glorious dwelling-place.” 

The mourner departed with a countenance thoughtful, yet cheerful ; her 
gaze no longer bent upon earth, or the sorrowful river of death, but was 
meekly and trustingly raised to the heavens. And that star beaming into 
her spirit with rays of hope and gladness, was ever after her talisman 
and guide. 

Mother! who weepest for thy little one, so early lost, that mourner art 
thou; that star is thy now angel child! Dry thy tears, and ever rejoice 
that thou hast a treasure in heaven! * L, 
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we 


The following story is essentially true, though in minor points we have taken an 
author's liberty and disguised it a little, that it might not be recognized by old 
friends. The names of course are fictitious. 


THE FATAL LETTER: 
OR, THE VICTIM OF CONSUMPTION. 


Axout ten years ago, Mary D. was the prettiest young lady in our vil- 
lage. She was fair as the rose in June, that blooms in the fragrant valley, 
and gentle as the soft zephyr that floats across its dewy petals at early 
dawn. She had a world of good humor and sprightliness ; much of that 
affectionate simplicity which never fails to win admiration, and seemed to 
possess the happy art of being joyous under all circumstances, and making 
others so in a pre-eminent degree. All that looked upon Mary readily ac- 
corded to her that title of enviable distinction, “the prettiest girl” among the 
gentler sex. Nor was her beauty of that kind which is ever at the mercy 
of a fine dress to set forth the symmetrical proportion to good advantage, 
or a brilliant assembly to call forth the captivating smile. She was the 
same sweet girl at home, or abroad; in her rustic suit, or Sunday silk. 

I can remember how she looked as distinctly as though it were but a 
scene of yesterday. Can I ever forget those dark and lustrous eyes which 
beamed forth the moral beauty of a mind susceptible of the tenderest emo- 
tions ; giving them an expression of innocence and loveliness seldom met 
with? Ay; can I ever forget that complacent smile which played about 
her rich ruby lips? And those long glossy tresses, dark as the raven’s 
plume that shaded her classical brow and polished neck ? 

Early impressions seldom fade from the mind; but generally grow 
brighter and deeper as the glitter of youthful felicity recedes, giving place 
to the sober realities of advancing years. Many attachments may be 
formed and fostered for a season, and we may taste delectable enjoyment 
in them all; but time, distance, and discipline will easily dispel the pleas- 
ing illusion, and their memories forever cease to flicker about the dim 
shrine of remembrance ; but youthful friendship knows no autumn, or de- 
cay. We will no longer moralize upon that which all know to be true, 
but will resume our narrative. 

Mary was the creature of lively impulse, strong sympathy, and _ heart- 
felt devotedness. It needed not the stimulus of public effort, or popular 
applause to call into action the warm benevolence of her nature ; nor 
were her donations to relieve the necessities of suffering humanity “‘ few 
or far between.” Blessed with a competency, if not affluence, she was 
ever ready to minister to the temporal wants of the poor and needy. The 
widow’s humble cot was lighted by her beneficent smile, and the sick 
chamber witnessed her noiseless step and ministering spirit. She was a 
dutiful daughter, an affectionate sister, and a true-hearted friend. 

Among those I delighted to call my companions, and address by the 
endearing appellation of friend, she was one of the earliest and best be- 
loved. In the frolicksome days of childhood we sported together upon 
the flowery plain, and chased the painted butterflies that chanced to light 
upon our path. We drank of the same cooling fountain, and when weary 
sought repose upon the mossy turf beneath the beechen shade, Ah! 
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these were the happy days of childhood, and such as are ever set with 
golden letters in the vocabulary of memory, and form a theme upon which 
we love to write, converse, and reflect. Nor did our intimacy decline in 
after years, but grew with our growth, and strengthened with our strength. 
The vicissitudes of life served but to cement, corroborate, and refine that 
which so early commenced. She was just such a being as we may love 
without being betrayed into error, or ever having occasion to mourn over 
a broken heart. But, alas! ‘* death loves a shining mark—a signal-blow.” 
How often do we see this illustrated in our own familiar circle. The 
fairest flowers that spring up to greet our enraptured view are the first to 
fade and disappear; and those friends who have the largest amount of our 
love are often doomed to find an early grave. 

The aged die as a candle goeth out when fully spent. They have lived 
their day, and come to the grave like a shock of corn ripe for the garner. 
They have passed through the sunny morn of childhood—the bustling 
scenes of meridian life, and arrived at that period of existence when earth, 
with all its allurements, has lost its power to charm. They have grown 
weary of its cares and pleasures, and fall asleep like the tired infant upon 
its pillow of repose. ‘The young droop and die as the flowers before the 
mower’s hand. ‘They are as the green herb; as the grass upon the 
house-top ; as corn blasted before it is grown up.” ‘In the morning they 
flourish ; before noon they are cut down and wither.” The present is 
then one bright fairy scene, and the future a boundless elysium, full of 
fair promises, and golden prizes. 

It was a pleasant sabbath morning “in the leafy month of June,” that 
we were called to witness the dying scene of our beloved friend. She 
had fallen a victim to that siren disease, Consumption. It had fixed its 
relentless grasp upon her vitals, and would not yield up its prey. Her 
health had been somewhat impaired for several weeks, yet no one enter- 
tained doubts as to her recovery, till within a few days of her death, when 
her disease assumed a more alarming aspect, and hastened with rapid 
strides to its final issue. Consternation and despair at once seized upon 
the inmates of the happy dwelling, while the prayers of a pious and de- 
voted father, the agony of a fond mother, and the sighs and tears of affec- 
tionate brothers and sisters failed to ward off the shaft of death and win 
back the object of their tenderest devotion. | 

The morning on which we were called to the house of mourning was 
one of surpassing loveliness, and green and smilingly serene was the pas- 
ture we had to cross. It seemed the very atmosphere was redolent of the 
sanctity of the sabbath spirit. The dew still lay like a soft silvery veil 
upon the emerald verdure, while the wild flowers that sprinkled the green 
hills were modestly unfolding their pure petals to the bright-eyed god of 
day. The merry-hearted birds were flitting about with much glee, making 
the summer air vocal with their matin minstrelsy ; while the gay butter- 
flies displayed their motley pinions to the morning sunbeams, and seemed 
to sport about with unusual zest. The tall trees stood erect and motion- 
less, as if thoughtful of Him who hath said, ‘‘ Remember the sabbath-day 
to keep it holy.” It was the day of rest. The weary husbandman re- 
posed within his cot, and this was the hour for family devotion around the 
domestic altar. All things animate and inanimate seemed to unite in one 
harmonious concert of ascribing praise to Him who is Lord of the sabbath- 
day. ‘ How difficult,” sentimentally remarked my friend, “ it is to asso- 
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ciate the idea of death with aught so lovely and life-giving as the scene 
by which we are surrounded.” And indeed it was so; but thus it is 
wherever we may be—by whatever we may be surrounded, we are ever 
in the midst of death. 

When we arrived at the house of the invalid, we found her mother 
standing in the door bathed in tears, and wringing her hands with unutter- 
able agony. In a few minutes, however, her intensity of anguish sub- 
sided, or was suppressed by pride, and she waited upon us to the room of 
her dying daughter, with much apparent composure. O, what a picture 
was there presented to our view, as the sick girl extended her emaciated 
hand to reciprocate the accustomed salutation of her friends. For a few 
minutes there was scarcely a word exchanged ; but at length she broke 
the silence by requesting all to leave the room but myself, as she had 
something to say to me alone. I was not a little surprised at her request, 
and could not even conjecture the import thereof. Her friends yielded to 
her wishes by immediately repairing to another apartment. As soon as 
they had all retired, she commenced by saying, “I have a secret to com- 
municate to you, and one which perhaps will cause your heart to bleed as 
it has mine. Dear M——,” she continued, “‘ we have been friends in 
sickness and health, and I trust our friendship will survive the shock of 
death, and be consummated in the regions of life and eternal felicity. To 
you will I unbosom the inmost recesses of my soul, and expose that grief 
which has preyed like a worm in the bud and drank up the fountain of 
health and happiness within.” 

At these words I was so overcome that I trembled like the aspen; | 
could hardly maintain my position beside the dying girl. She noticed my 
agitation, and hoped I would be comforted, ‘ for,” said she, ‘1 am happy 
now ; the dark cloud of anguish has passed over, and the Sun of righteous- 
ness has arisen with healing in his beams.” After a brief pause she drew 
forth from her bosom a letter and handed it to me. ‘ Here,” said she; 
‘read this, and you will soon understand the cause of my sorrow.” By 
glancing over the contents of the letter I learned that there was a secret 
betrothment between herself and a young gentleman who went to the far 
West a year previous. The letter was a positive and uncompromising 
withdrawal from his pledge of sacred fidelity. It was written in a laconic 
and inexplicable manner, which ill accorded with the tender feelings of 
one so susceptibly alive to the tenderest emotions of the humane heart of 
Mary. 

The tremulous tones of her faltering voice, the quivering of her color- 
less lips, the contents of the letter, and more than all the pathetic senti- 
ments she had expressed, unfolded to my mind a volume of care—of mid- 
night watchings and bitter tears, unread by all save Him who keepeth the 
key to the secret chambers of the soul, and who never slumbers nor sleeps. 

As soon as I| had finished perusing the letter, she wished me to call the 
family. As her friends entered the apartment, she looked at them all 
with an expression of great tenderness and affection, and requested her 
father to lay her upon the bed as she felt very weak. He tenderly clasped 
her to his bosom, and approached the bedside ; yet before laying her down, 
he asked her upon which side she could rest the easiest ; but she gave him 
no reply. He waited a moment, and then looked at her pale face and 
exclaimed, “She is gone !”? O, how those words vibrated through the 
innermost fibres of every soul. At first we could hardly believe the 
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dreadful announcement; but, alas, it was too true. Death had come, as 
he often does, an unceremonious and sudden visitant, and set his seal upon 
her fair brow. The pure spirit had left forever its frail tenement, without 
a struggle or a groan. Her features reposed in their usual serenity, and 
were as placid as those of a sleeping infant For a few minutes there was 
sich a profound silence that one might have heard the dropping of a pin, 
or the rustling of a dress in another room. We staid but a short time 
longer, and returned home. 

The next day | stood by the coffin in which lay the remains of her I 
had tenderly loved, and looked upon her for the last time. Friends and 
neighbors had gathered together to pay the tribute of respect to one whom 
many hearts loved, and all highly esteemed. Father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters were there, whose sighs and tears evidently bespoke that grief 
which death occasions to those who are left behind. But one, also, was 
there among the group of mourners whose grief was more poignant than 
theirs. He was the victim of the vilest treachery, and the object of the 
deepest commiseration. He had established himself in a lucrative busi- 
ness in the far West, and had now returned to redeem his pledge of fidel- 
ity by leading his afhanced bride to the altar. Late the evening before 
her interment he arrived at the residence of his friends, and the first tid- 
ings that saluted his ears was of the death of her who was dear to him as 
his own existence. All sternness and pride of manhood forsook him as 
he stood by the coffin to take his last farewell of his dearly beloved Mary. 
It requires a more gifted hand than mine to faithfully portray a picture 
fraught with such deep interest: it can be better conceived than described. 

The rest of the story is soon told. ‘The letter we have alluded to was 
forged by her brother, who was then at a college at some distance. He 
had been accustomed to view Henry D. as an inferior; owing, we sup- 
pose, to the humbler fortune and modest pretensions of the latter. How- 
ever, he subsequently made some amends for his perfidy by acknowledg- 
ing his crime to Henry in the most humble and supplicatory manner pos- 
sible. ‘The generous heart of the injured man readily forgave him, ac- 
cording to the injunction of Him who will judge all hearts at the last day. 

Since the period of which we write the consumption has swept like the 
simoon of the desert, through the once happy family, cutting off member 
after member, till but two solitary individuals are left to sigh over the 
sunshine and shadow of the past. Even the hand that forged the “ fatal 
letter’” was long since chilled by the icy touch of death, and now moulders 
with its native element beneath the clods of the valley, while the immortal 
part has gone to Gop who gave it. M. R. 





THE INDIAN. 


Wuart feelings of terror, consternation, and amazement, must have per- 
vaded the bosoms of the American savages, as they saw the first English 
ship proudly nearing their native shore. Her sails lightly flitting in the 
breeze—the deafening roar of her artillery, sounding like thunder in their 
ears—her decks covered with a race of people whose complexion, dress, 
and manners differed widely from any thing they had ever seen—all this, 
to the eye of ignorance and superstition must have been a spectacle com- 
17* 
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manding and wonderful. And as the first white man dared step his foot 
on American soil, can we wonder the frightened Indian fled in terror and 
alarm from his presence, and sought to hide himself in the hollow of some 
decayed tree, in the cave on the mountain side, or beneath the thick un- 
derbrush of the forest. But curiosity soon urged the wild men from their 
retreat, while nicknacks and articles trifling in themselves, presented by 
the pale-face dispelled their fears, and induced them to welcome their vis- 
itors as brothers and friends, and sharers, though not proprietors, of their 
lands. But little thought they those strangers would so soon become cruel 
invaders and exterminators of their race. Yet so it proved: disputes and 
quarrels arose which ended in war. For awhile the red men nobly re- 
fused to surrender their lands, their beautiful rivers and noble forests, their 
home, their all, into the hands of strangers and enemies. But the effort 
was vain: their bow and arrow could not equal the irresistible force and 
deadly aim of the English rifle, and making a merit of necessity they 
strove to yield with seeming grace what was quite beyond their power to 
retain. And yet he says he purchased their lands, paid them the amount 
exacted, and they are his. 

Will any reasonable person suppose, that a whole nation combined 
would, like Esau, voluntarily sell their birthright for pottage with no other 
prospect than certain ruin and sure destruction? . Would they so willingly 
leave their pleasant hunting grounds? Would they freely withdraw from 
their extensive and beautiful forests, and voluntarily give or sell their large 
and fertile country to strangers? No; it is the hand of oppression which 
has driven them from one retreat to another, till scarce a vestige of them 
now remains this side the Rocky mountains. And can we after reading 
the history of their wrongs received at the hand of our ancestors, our own 
countrymen, wonder that rage, dislike, and resentment are cherished in 
their bosoms, instilled into the tender minds of their offspring, and thus 
handed down, from generation to generation; that they vow eternal war 

and hatred to all our manners, customs, and religion, gladly seizing every 
opportunity to trouble, vex, and torment us; rejoicing over the unhappy 
wretch who unfortunately falls into their hands, singing, dancing, and ut- 
tering hideous yells of joy around their victim, as he shrieking expires in 
the flame, or lingers out a miserable loathsome life beneath the numerous 
tortures they choose to inflict? J ask can we wonder at all this, and still 
more that they so resolutely refuse to receive the missionary and hear the 
glad tidings of salvation proclaimed by the heralds of the Cross ? 

Make them forget that where our towns and villages now flourish, once 
stood the Indian wigwam—that through these fields, and over these hills, 
their beloved forefathers once pursued their wild game in perfect freedom, 
and each day found them the happy proprietors of this vast domain. 
Erase from the Indian nation the story of their wrongs—make them cease 
to remember or think of the past, and then may they become civilized ; 
then conform to, and adopt, our manners. But till then, it is not wonder- 
ful that they obstinately persist in their own way—despising even the very 
name of the white man. B. 
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FACTORY LABOR. 


Miss S. 1am very happy to see you, this evening, Miss Bartlett, for I 
have something particular to say to you. Now do tell me if you still per- 
sist in your resolution to return to your factory employment? 

Miss B. \do: I have no objection, neither have | heard any suffi- 
ciently strong to deter me. 

Miss S. ‘The idea that it is degrading in the opinion of many, would 
be objection enough for me without taking into the account its real ten- 
dency to promote ignorance and vice. 

Miss B. By whom is factory labor considered degrading? It is by 
those who believe all labor degrading—by those who contemptuously speak 
of the farmer, the mechanic, the printer, the seamstress, and all who are 
obliged to toil as belonging to the lower orders—by those who seem to 
think the condition of labor excludes all the capacities of the mind, and 
the virtues of humanity. They forget that circumstances, over which 
they have little or no control, place them above the necessity of labor ; 
and that circumstances may yet compel them to engage in that at which 
they now scoff and spurn. 

Miss S. ‘There are objections to factory labor, which serve to render 
it degrading—objections which cannot be urged against any other kind of 
female employment. For instance, to be called and to be dismissed by 
the ringing of a bell, savors of compulsion and slavery, and cannot cease 
to produce mortification, without having been destructive to self-respect. 

Miss B. In almost all kinds of employment it is necessary to keep 
regular established hours: more particularly so where there are as many 
connected as in the factories. Because we are reminded of those hours 
by the ringing of a bell, it is no argument against our employment, any 
more than it would be against going to church or to school. Our engage- 
ments are voluntarily entered into with our employers, with the under- 
standing that they may be dissolved at our pleasure. However derogatory 
to our dignity and liberty you may consider factory labor, there is not a 
tinge of slavery existing in it, unless there be in every kind of labor that 
is urged upon us by the force of circumstances. 

Miss S. Objections have been brought up against the boarding-houses, 
and, I think, with much plausibility. ‘The large number of females who 
are ‘there thrown together are, unavoidably, ‘intimately connected with 
each other. It cannot be denied that some, guilty of immoralities, find 
their way into the factories and boarding-houses ; the example and influ- 
ence of such must be pernicious, and terminate in the increase of vice. 

Miss B. It is true that the example and influence of immorality, 
wherever it exists, cannot be otherwise than evil. We know, also, that 
some exceptionable characters occasionally find a place among those em- 
ployed in factories; we know it from the fact that dismissals do, now and 
then, occur as the consequence. But, my dear Miss 8., did you ever 
know or hear of a class of people who could boast of perfection ? among 
whom wrong of any description was never known ? 

Miss S. O,no! And, as I am no perfectionist, I never expect to 
know of one. 

Miss B. Then, if in one case the guilt of a few has not corrupted the 
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whole, why should it in the other? Living in a factory boarding-house, 
and working in a factory changes not ‘‘ human nature :” it is susceptible 
of good, and, also, of evil, there as it is elsewhere. 

Miss S. 1 agree with you in thinking that among all classes, and in 
every condition in life, evil influences are at work ; but in some situations 
in life is not the exposure to these influences much more extensive, and, 
therefore, more dangerous, especially to the young? 

Miss B. I believe there are many kinds of female employment offered 
in our large towns and cities far more dangerous in this respect than fac- 
tory employment, although they may be considered more desirable and 
respectable. Now, the very fact that ‘factory girls” are so “ intimately 
connected with each other,” soon lays open the real character of all, and 
I can assure you, whenever the example of one is known to be otherwise 
than good, she is immediately removed, how expert soever she may be in 
her business, or profitable to her employers. I may add, that if such ones 
were allowed to stay, they could not, unless they had the faculty of con- 
stantly “living in hot water.” Besides, if ‘just as the twig is bent, the 
tree is inclined,” the characters of most are formed before ever entering 
a factory. And yet, after all this strictness with regard to the morals 
and habits of female operatives, there are those who think one cannot be 
honest or virtuous who has ever toiled in a factory; they are sometimes 
spoken of, and to, as though they were destitute of sensibility and under- 
standing, and unworthy of sympathy, kindness, or civility. Whether this 
is the result of erroneous opinions of factory labor, or of the idea that all 
kinds of labor is dishonorable, it is not very gratifying to our love of ap- 
probation, though it will not deprive us of that dignity and self-respect 
which honesty of purpose and an industry that places us above dependence 
always beget. 

Miss S. You will not acknowledge that factory labor is degrading, or 
that it is productive of vice, but you must own that it fosters ignorance. 
When there are so many hours out of each day devoted to labor, there 
can be no time for study and improvement. 

Miss B. It is true that too large a portion of our time is confined to 
labor. But, first, let me remark that this is an objection which cannot be 
said to exist only in factory labor. It is seldom that the interest or im- 
provement of any class of laborers is regarded by their employers in the 
number of hours which is called a day’s work. The compensation for 
labor is not in proportion to the value of service rendered, but is governed 
by the searcity or plenty of laborers. This is an evil which has always 
existed, for aught I know, and I suppose is considered remediless. We 
have abundant proof that unremitted toil is not always derogatory to im- 
provement. A factory girl’s work is neither hard or complicated ; she 
can go on with perfect regularity in her duties, while her mind may be 
actively employed on any other subject. There can be no better place for 
reflection, when there must be toil, than the factory. The patronage 
which newspapers and periodicals find in our city, our well-worn libraries, 
evening schools, crowded churches and sabbath schools, prove that factory 
operatives find leisure to use the means for improvement both in mind and 
heart. But | fear I shall exhaust your patience, and will bid you good 
evening, with an invitation to visit me after | have returned to my mill la- 
bor; and, as far as lam able, I will show you all the wonders of our 
‘city of spindles.” W. J.S. 
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THE INDIAN MAID. 


Upon the height a chieftain stood, 
And marked, with wily glance, 

Beneath the covert of a wood, 
His pale-faced foe advance. 


And she, who from the thicket sprang 
To meet that foe’s embrace, 

Was she to whom his fond heart clung, 
The last of all her race. 


His own—his all—alas; was she 
The white man’s willing slave ? 

It shall not be—and here shall he 
Now fil] a forest grave. 


With throbbing heart, but steady arm, 
He sent his arrow far; 

His child is safe, free from its harm 
Yet both his victims are. 


The dark-browed maid gazed mute awhile 
Upon the loved one dead, 

Then raised her face, with vacant smile, 
Reason, alas, had fled. 


And him she watched, with patient care, 
With mild determined will; 

And when at rest they laid him there, 
His grave she guarded still. 


And ever to that sod she brought 
Fresh, white, and lovely flowers ; 
Her snowy off rings marked the spot 

At morn and evening hours. 


Thus months pass on, and darker grow 
The chieftain’s eye and brow; 

His daughter's shame their proud tribe know, 
His heart is withering now. 


Yet never one reproachful word, 
No breath of taunt or scorn 

Shall ever by a maid be heard 
So helpless and forlorn.* 


O, beautiful that Indian faith ! 
Which looks with reverence where 

The white man ne’er but pity hath— 
At best but guards with care. 


The savage, of the forest wild, 
For maniacs breathes no prayer, 

The helpless is Manirro’s child, 
And watched by Him with care. 


The chieftain’s daughter still may seek 
That grave, with blossoms rare ; 

She comes with footsteps faint and weak 
Unto the spot now bare. 


* It is the belief of the Indians that the Great Spirit guards with jealous care the maniac 
or simpleton—those who have had no reason, and they who have lost it. They dare not 
injure them. 
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For summer’s gone; and with it passed 
Its pearly flowers away, 

And autumn flowers but shortly last, 
So perishing are they. 


The last white flower has withered long 
Over the fallen brave, 

And bleak winds moan the trees among, 
She comes not to the grave. 


But when the winter’s first white flakes, 
Those blossoms of the sky, 

Fall on the evergreens and brakes, 
Again the maid comes nigh. 


With tottering step, and panting breast, 
She came at evening hour, 

And laid, where he was laid at rest, 
A small white human flower. 


With brilliant eye, and laugh as wild, 
She stood triumphant now, 

And gazed upon the white man’s child, 
Its pallid cheek and brow. 


A moment more, her strength was gone, 
Upon the grave she lay ; 

And shadows of the night stole on 
As her life passed away. 


O’er her cold form, a snowy shroud 
Was gathering thick and fast; 

She raised her head with smile still proud, 
One look, it was her last. 


With gasping strength once more she pressed 
Her dead boy to her side, 
And said, with gay exulting breast, 
‘¢ We both are white’’—and died. FRANCES. 





HUGO GROTIUS. 


Translated from the French. 


Tue illustrious Hugo Grotius, having been condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, was shut up in the chateau de Louvestein. After having 
suffered from rigorous treatment for nearly two years, his wife, having 
remarked that his guards sent him a large chest filled with books and arti- 
cles of clothing, advised him to put himself in the chest, having made 
some holes with a gimlet where he was to place his head in order that he 
might be able to breathe. He did so, and was thus carried to the house 
of one of his friends in Gorcum, from whence he went to Anvers dis- 
guised as a joiner. 

This adroit and courageous woman feigned that her husband was very 
sick, in order to give him time to place himself in safety, and to prevent 
his pursuers from retaking him; but when she believed him in a place of 
safety, she said to the guards that she had mocked them, that the bird had 
flown. At first the judges determined to detain her a prisoner in place of 
her husband ; but by a plurality of voices she was set at liberty, and praised 


by every one for having had mind enough to give liberty to her husband. 
E. W. 8. 
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OLD FRIENDS. 


Otp friends! old friends! within my heart 
The name with pleasant memories blends ; 
And, long as love claims there a part, 
I never can forget old friends. 


Forget old friends! The firmest ties 

Were wove in childhood’s sunny bower ; 
And while time’s rapid footstep flies, 

The heart draws back with stronger power. 


The songs my mother used to sing, 
When I, an infant, near her played, 

Still on my ear far sweeter ring, 
Than lays that loftiest art has made. 


The buttercup and violet— 

The simplest flowers that deck the fields ; 
The first J plucked ;—are dearer yet 

Than all the proudest garden yields. 


And they—the friends of “auld lang syne;” 
Stars in the twilight of the past! 
Than other orbs far brighter shine, 
And ever will their radiance last. L. L. 





THE FIRST RAINBOW. 
AN EMBLEM OF THE CHRISTIAN HOPE. 


On one fine morning in spring might have been seen a little group 
standing on an eminence, apparently taking a survey of the surrounding 
scenery. ‘Their countenances wore a solemn expression, yet were not 
sad; for there was a serenity visible in their features which spoke of the 
happy resignation that reigned within. All around were to be seen marks 
of desolation. Where, a few days before, stood the populous city with its 
magnificent edifices and lofty towers, could now be seen only a remnant 
of its former greatness; while, scattered over the plain, or thrown to- 
gether in promiscuous heaps, lay the bones of men and animals. The din 
of business is hushed, and naught is heard save the notes of some solitary 
bird pouring forth his matin song, or the wind playing mournfully among 
the withered herbage. The story has been told in few words. A deluge 
had swept over the earth, and, of all its numerous inhabitants, these alone 
had survived the general wreck; and, while they felt the loneliness of 
their situation, their hearts beat high with emotions of gratitude towards 
Him who had thus mercifully preserved them from the fate of their con- 
temporaries. 

_ But the scene is changed. The flushed cheek is turned to that of death- 
like paleness ; and, trembling with anxiety, they look upon each other in 
silence, for fear has deprived them of the power of utterance. Their eyes 
are directed towards the heavens, where appears a cloud of portentous 
import; and they expect, in a few moments more, to see the earth again 
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overflowed with water, and they fear lest they themselves should become 
the victims of the destroying element. At this fearful crisis the heavens 
appear spanned with a bow of exceeding beauty, composed of all the va- 
ried colors of nature. ‘Then was heard the voice of Him, who holds the 
winds and waves in the hollow of his hand, saying, ‘* Behold I set my bow 
in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between me and the 
earth, that I will no more destroy it with a flood.” ‘These words had 
power to remove their fears ; and, casting themselves anew upon Divine 
protection, they went on their way rejoicing. 

Thus it is in life: each cloud which rises in our sky is to us ominous 
of evil; and as it casts its darkened shadow across our pathway, we are 
filled with the most fearful apprehensions; yet, even in the darkest mo- 
ments, if we will but cast our eyes upward we may discover the bright 
bow of hope, and, listening, catch the voice of Inspiration, saying, “ All 
things shall work together for good to them who love Gop.” ‘Then ma 
we dismiss our fears, and, though the clouds of adversity hang dark above 
us—though afflictions press hard on every side, we may still rejoice, hay- 
ing our eyes fixed on the bright bow of hope and promise. P. M. A. 





AN ARTICLE. 


ConTRARY to my expectations, and to what I suppose will be our usual 
method, | have been requested to furnish an article for this month. I feel 
pledged to exert myself to the utmost of my ability to produce something 
worthy of a perusal; and am resolved that if I do not accomplish this end 
it shall be because my utmost efforts prove unavailing. I have provided 
myself with pen, ink, and paper, and sat down with the stern resolution to 

ersevere in their use till this side at least of my sheet is covered. Cov- 
ered with what? Words. But words alone will not suffice here. They 
must be the expression of thought; and although I am not expected to 
produce “ thoughts that breathe,” and shall be deemed excusable if they 
are not couched in ** words that burn,” still I shall be held culpable if this 
production have not some sense or sentiment, or semblance to both or 
either. In this light how fearful looks the remainder of my page! Its 
glaring whiteness dazzles my startled eyes. Would that 1 could take a 
dictionary, and, transcribing a competent number of words, set them all 
marching by some magical word of command, and have the satisfaction 
of seeing the motley mass assume an appearance of order and beauty; 
and of finding it replete with sense and harmony. But, could this be so, 
would all the advantages follow which we now derive from this exercise ? 
It must be advantageous if we regard it but as the practice of penmanship, 
but this is its slightest benefit. The discipline of mind, the formation of 
our vague ideas into intelligible thoughts, and sentences; the mastery thus 
ined over our intellects; and the acquisition of new power, and in- 
creased confidence in our abilities ; these are the attainments won; these 
the beneficial results of the self-contest we wage, in writing for our maga- 
zine.—But | see that my object is gained ; my paper presents a cheering 
assemblage of scrawls; and though it may not contain much of “ wit or 
reason, good language or good sense,” still I believe it possesses sufficient 
to render it worthy of its title—An Article. H. 
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THE INDIAN MAIDEN’S REVENGE. 


Arrer a walk of two miles, over ground newly broken up, we were 
glad to escape from the half-burned underbrush and sandy furrows to the 
green shady path over the rocky ridge that led to the summit of Mount 
Pleasant. Long before we reached the opening we heard the sound of 
rushing waters as they passed through a deep ravine on our right, but 
they were hidden from our view by the thick foliage, which spread on 
every side, beautifying the place with wild and majestic loveliness. We 
followed the gently rising path for half a mile further, when the opening 
burst suddenly upon our view, and in a few minutes we stood upon the 

reen grassy top of the mount, where a scene of surpassing beauty pre- 
sented itself before us. Behind us spread out the dense forest of oak and 
maple through which we had just passed ; and, directly at the base of the 
mount, the blue waters of the Connecticut rolled majestically along ; while 
in the distance, the cloud-capped hills reared their heads in silent grandeur. 
In the farm-yards below, the lowing herds impatiently waited to be re- 
leased, while the merry song of the milkmaid, and the shrill whistle of the 
farmer’s boy, rang loud and clear on the morning air. ‘The flowers, re- 
freshed by the pearly dew-drops that slept upon their bosoms during the 
night, rejoicing, lifted up their heads to greet the rising sun; and the little 
birds, sporting from bough to bough, warbled forth their sweetest notes to 
welcome the king of day as he emerged from his eastern home. We sat 
down beneath the tall and weather-worn pine that graced the summit of 
the hill; and as we gazed upon the surrounding landscape that lay stretched 
out before us, sprinkled over with flowers and waving fields of grain, our 
thoughts wandered back to the dim shadowy past, when the proud Indian 
reared his rude habitation in the valley below, and rested his weary limbs 
from the chase beneath the shade of his own noble forest trees; when the 
deer bounded lightly, and the hunter’s arm was strong; when his canoe 
floated softly on the bosom of the waters, or sped gaily over the silvery 
waves. ‘Thinking of the scenes of other days, and listening to the legend 
of olden times connected with the place, we could not ask to go to other 
climes, where “ the skies are brighter or the grass greener,’’ than in our 
own loved country, for romance, for we find it here. The legend of the 
Indian Maiden’s Revenge, to which we listened, is nearly as follows : 

“Jt was a pleasant evening toward the close of September, 16—, that 
Nelson Willey left the settlement of W , and stole caatiously through 
the tangled wildwood to Mount Pleasant. With an znxious glance he 
scanned the surrounding objects, which were visible through the pale 
moonlight. He turned with a disappointed look, ard directed his steps to 
the brow of the hill. It was evident that the object for which he waited 
had not yet arrived; still the moments did not pass on leaden wings, for 
he was soon wholly absorbed in contemplating the scene before him. A 
party of Narraganset Indians were encamped in the valley, and their rude 
wigwams thickly studded its green bosoms; their light canoes moored 
alongside the banking which was clothed in the richest verdure ; while 
they were gathered in groups around the dying night-fires, or seeking rest 
in their unpolished homes. So absorbed was Willey that he heeded not 
16 
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the light step of the beautiful Indian maiden till her arms encircled his 
neck, and her warm lips pressed his cheek. He started from his reverie, 
and catching her to his bosom imprinted one long passionate kiss upon ker 
brow; and circling her waist with his arm, gently seated her by his side. 

“It was a touching sight to see that young girl so trusting, so confiding. 
The depths of her heart’s young love had been stirred, and she, with wo- 
man’s trust, lavished it freely on the being to whom she clung. He had 
thrown around her a mystie chain, and his kiss riveted it forever. Ea- 
gerly her confiding spirit drank in the vows of eternal constancy that flowed 
from his lips. ‘ Nanglua,’ said he, as he drew her closer to his side, 
‘when the snow shall cover this spot where we now sit, and then pass 
away to give place to the green grass, and the young leaves put forth their 
bright foliage, I shall be far away, but you will not be forgotten; morning 
and evening | will ask the Great Spirit to watch over you, and keep you 
from all harm; and when the falling leaves shall strew the hill-side with 
their faded forms, and the grass begins to wither, I will return and make 
you my bride. Say, Nanglua, shall it not be so?? ‘ Yes,’ murmured the 
maiden, her heart being too full to utter more. Long after Willey de- 
parted she stood looking after him till lost in the distance; nor did she 
retrace her steps till the watch-fires had long died away ; then she sadly 
sought her rude pillow to while away the long and tedious hours of night. 

‘¢Nelson Willey was a young English trader ; in his intercourse with the 
Indians he saw Nanglua, and, spite of pride or name, he loved her pas- 
sionately : nor was he to he blamed, for she was a sweet young creature, 
and moved like a fairy mid the sterner spirits of her tribe; and the merry 
glance of her bright eye was the light of many a proud warrior’s soul. 
Where she moved joy was sure to go; and if sorrow ever rested on her 
brow it rested lightly, and left no impression when it passed away. Free 
as the mountain air she moved, and untamed as the fawn of her native 
wilds. The bravest and best of her tribe made no impression on her 
heart, or caused it to beat with a quicker pulse; but, when the young 
trader came, she marked his graceful form and flashing eye, and noted 
too that it ever rested on her when she was near, with an expression that 
woman seldom interprets wrong; and then, when she found that he was 
brave, and loved the chase, and with a hunter’s might leaped from rock 
to rock in pursuit of the bleeding game, she loved him with all the fer- 
vency Of her wild uncultivated nature; and, when he breathed words of 
thrilling tenderness in her listening ear, she was ready to leave all for him 
and burst the strongest ties the Indian hearts can know, those of kindred 
and tribe. Wonder not that the morning after his departure found her 
sad and dispirited, with tears on her cheek, and a heaving heart; though 
she had not yet learned that the white man could be faithless. 

te The autumnal months passed away, and cold winter came striding on, 
wrapping the earth in its snowy winding sheet for a seeson, and then gave 
place to smiling spring, with her buds, and flowers, and birds; and the 
whole broad earth scemed clothed in radiant beauty; but the heart of the 
Indian maid beat not, as it was wont to do, in unison with this. She had 
heard that she was forgotten—that Willey had taken a young and lovely 
girl for his bride, and was soon to return with her to W , as his future 
residence. Could it be thus? Had he broken the promises which, un- 
sought, he had given? And would he now in bitter mockery return where 
a meeting with her would be unavoidable? Thus reasoned the maiden. 
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Alas! for her—she did not know how little prized are all the holiest af- 
fections of the heart, and how soon they are thrown away, when the pin- 
nacle of fame stands towering in view, and its summit is to be reached. 
But this she learned too soon; and it came, like a thunderbolt’s scathing 
heat, upon her whole being, hurling reason from her throne ; and she was 
the wonder and pity of her tribe. Willey had indeed married; and, ere 
the summer months had passed away, he, with his young wife, was set- 
tled at W ; but he had not done this without severe remonstrance 
from the monitor within. Still he neglected its earnest pleadings, and 
gave to gold and beauty the preference which should have been given to 
principle. But gold could not buy the happiness which he had thrown 
away; and, though his wife was truly worthy of him, and lived for him 
alone, her love could not fill the void created by the consciousness of do- 
ing wrong. His broken vows haunted him continually, and the form of 
the maniac maiden was in fancy before him, till remorse, with its iron 
pangs, grasped him tightly. He grew sullen and unmindful of his wife’s 
happiness, though her cheek grew pale, and her step faltering. 

“One night he wandered forth, scarcely knowing or caring whither he 
went, in quest of that peace which his home ceased to yield; nor did he 
stop till startled to find himself on the very spot where, little more than a 
year previous, he had parted with Nanglua. Overcome with emotions, 
he sank upon the ground beneath the dark branches of the old pine, through 
which the winds whistled mournfully ; the moon, escaping from the strag- 
gling clouds, looked down coldly upon him, while busy thought brought 
up the past in long array before him, with its spectral forms and shadowy 
hues. Unconsciously he listened for the step that was wont to greet his 
ear in times past, and extended his arms to clasp the fancied form before 
him. Nervously he started at every sound, half fearing the Indian girl 
would appear ere he retraced his steps. As he listened, a low sound 
broke upon his startled ear like the rapid motion of some bird’s wings as 
it darts suddenly upon its prey. It was the sound of the poisoned arrow 
as it sped on its errand of death. It was aimed by an unseen hand, and 
entered the heart of Willey. With one cry of agony he leaped from his 
seat, and fell dying to the earth. The poison spread rapidly through his 
veins, and the film of death gathered fast upon his eyes; strange sounds 
were in his ears, yet he was conscious that the Indian girl was by his side, 
She stooped low, till her lips almost touched his cheek, and whispered in 
his ear, * The curse of a broken heart is upon you, and your bride; and 
long will the white bird wait the coming of her mate.’ Then rising she 
bounded from him; and the last sound that greeted the parting spirit of 
the dying man, was one loud cry, as it burst from the lips of the Indian 
maiden ere the waters closed over her light form forever.” J. L. B. 








FRIENDSHIP. 


True Friendship! to what shall we compare thee? To the sun, 
shedding his cheering rays upon the weeping landscape, after it has been 
visited by a dark and unwelcome storm? Or to the pure water of a riv- 
ulet gliding sofily along, refreshing the weary and tired traveller? Or 
Shall we liken thee to a gentle summer shower, falling just after the burn- 
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ing sun has crossed his meridian, and left the beautiful things of earth 
parched and withered? Yes! thou art like these, a balm and a blessing 
to mortals. Thou fillest the heart with affections all lovely and gladden- 
ing. Thou art the source of sympathy and benevolence, and from thee 
flowest a continual stream of peace and joy. ‘Thou dost not only tread 
with us the flowery paths of pleasure, but the dreary descent of adversity 
is smoothed and illumined by thy presence. ‘Thou delightest to visit the 
cot of the widow and the orphan, and to them thou art a pearl of ines- 
timable value. 

The pretended friendship of some is like that which the serpent had 
for our first parents in Eden, artfully winning a return from us, only to 
beguile us to certain ruin. And the friendship of others seems warm and 
unchanging, while we recline upon couches of ease, and life glides smoothly 
and prospervusly along; but when trouble and poverty comes, were they 
inhabitants of another hemisphere they would not appear more distant, or 
more cold. 

O! may the true friendship of another never meet with such a return 
from me; but may it ever be my lot, as it is my pleasure, to pour the 
balm of consolation into the sorrowing breast. May my cheek ever be 
moistened with the tear of sympathy; so that when this heart shall have 
ceased to beat, and this voice shall be hushed in death’s sweet repose, my 
memory may yet linger in the hearts of those left behind, and some kin- 
dred drops mingle with the dews that silently fall upon my grave. 

WILLHELMINA. 





BEAUTY. 


‘THERE are comparatively few in the world, who are insensible to the 
charms of beauty. It is indeed a treasure which should be guarded with 
care by those who are endowed with it; but too often while we worship 
at its shrine, we forget that it is like the flower that blooms for a day, and 
then scatters its withered petals to the winds. We forget that it is earthy, 
though we know that “ passing away” is written on all around us. Could 
we know how much sorrow it has caused, we should rather be thankful 
that Nature has not formed us to be admired while the vigor of youth re- 
tains its beauty, when age shall bring with it but grief and loneliness. 
The lovely girl that graces the harem of the Eastern monarch, is not al- 
ways happy. Though wealth may be at her command, and homage paid 
by all around her, she knows that the treasure cannot always endure, and 
that bitterness of heart must be her portion when it is past. She is raised, 
it may be from obscurity, to receive the favor and smiles of her masier, 
but she knows that he cares not for the treasure within, though it may far 
exceed the outward adorning. Of what use can be the beautiful outside, 
if the clouds of ignorance and passion dim the heart? And if the CreEa- 
ToR has bestowed upon His creatures the gift of beauty we should be 
careful that, while we guard the casket with care, the gem which it con- 
tains may remain unsullied, and grow brighter and brighter, “‘ even unto 


the perfect day.” P. A. L. 
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THE INVALID. 


Tue situation of the invalid, though softened by kindness, and alleviated 
by the attentions of numerous friends, is far from being pleasant. While 
disease is drinking the fount of his existence, and fast drying the vital 
spring of life, how can he be happy? His eye, once radiant with hope 
and flashing with youthful-vigor, has become dim and heavy. Long and 
sleepless nights have robbed it of its former lustre, and taken from it that 
sweet expression, that witty or intelligent glance, which was once the ad- 
miration of all. He may gaze from his window, and behold all the beau- 
ties of nature, and in them be able to trace the hand of an Almighty and 
Supreme Being. The sciences, and numerous inventions of modern art, 
may next present to his still vigorous mind a golden field of enterprise 
crowned with a rich reward of fame and excellence. But his enfeebled 
frame forbids that he should enjoy the scenery he so much admires, or 
engage in any of the different pursuits which will tend to dignify his char- 
acter as a man, distinguish him in the eyes of the literary world, and per- 
haps lay the foundation-stone of future eminence and utility. He thinks 
of his friends—the numerous circle in which he once gaily moved a bril- 
liant star; or the chosen few associates in whose society quickly fled the 
happy hours of early life, and who started on their youthful career with 
perhaps less cheering prospects than himself. But, where are they now ? 
Blessed with health, prospered by the hand of Providence, they perhaps 
help to hold the reins of government, to guide the affairs of state and na- 
tion, and, in the opinion of others, are all that is great and good. They 
mingle in the gay rounds of a busy world; visit other climes, and for their 
own gratification traverse land and ocean, till wearied and fatigued by 
travelling, they again visit the place of their nativity. But the invalid can 
derive no pleasure from a source like this. His must flow from another, 
and entirely different channel. Perhaps for months he has not left his 
chamber. While others have revelled in the halls of mirth, he, in vain, 
seeks for quiet repose. He asks no greater boon, and even this is denied ; 
and, if he sleeps at all, it is but to dream of frightful knives and lances, 
cupping glasses, and horrid needles, which even then seem piercing and 
tormenting him in the most frightful manner. 

And would that the misfortunes of the invalid could stop here; that 
there was no voice ready to increase the burden of ills already insupport- 
able. But how often, in the midst of every other trial, is he subjected to 
the slander cherished in the bosom of uncharitable and cold-hearted per- 
sons, who are strangers, not only to feelings of warm affection, but deaf to 
the calls of pity and suffering humanity. They whisper of indolence and 
spleen, and recall faults long since buried in forgetfulness by every benev- 
olent mind—thus sowing seeds of envy and prejudice, which must serve 


to mar the few remaining pleasures of life, and rend the tie of frendship ' 


which alone seems to cheer his afflicted lot. But, is there no good to re- 

sult from all this evil? No useful lesson to be learned, no flower of pro- 

mise to spring from this scene of disease and suffering? Yes! it is there, 

on the brow of the invalid, that we may see Patience sit smiling in all her 

gentle beauty, while every feature shows that the hand which has chas- 

tened with an iron rod, has also taught a lesson of resignation and con- 
18* 
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tentment. And there may we see the beauty of hope; that hope which 
exalts the soul from earth to heaven, and points to that eternal home where 
angels tune their golden harps in gentle strains of adoration and praise— 
where sickness shall no more pale the brow, or sorrow wring the heart. 
Thus, though afflicted, we may learn a lesson of humility, faith, and pa- 
tience, which prosperity might fail to teach. S. A. 





LINES 


On the Death of Marcella W. Clark, who died of Consumption, Oct. 5, 1813, aged 20 years. 


Weep! for the angel, Death, 
Has stilled a young heart in the dreamless sleep; 
His all-destroying breath 
Has shrouded her in darkness: therefore weep! 
Weep, for the loved one passed from earth away, 
To the bright realms of an eternal day. 


There is a dimness cast 
Around the brightness of the fireside hearth, 
Her voice of song hath passed, 
In sadness, from the haunts and halls of earth, 
She, of the free light step and beaming eye, 
Drooped in the morn of life, and laid her down to die. 


Gently, full gently passed 
Her seraph spirit from the earth away ; 
Nor e’er repined, nor cast 
One bitter thought upon the painful way 
Her Gop had led her, from life’s opening flowers, 
To Jordan's banks, in view of Canaan’s bowers. 


When the soft voice of spring 
Wakened the music of the silver rill, 
When flowers were blossoming 
And the bee wandered over dale and hill, 
It brought to her the token that her day 
Of life was closed, and whispered, ‘* Come away.”’ 


She faded, and it seemed, 
To us who loved her, hard that she must go 
From all earth’s pleasant scenes, 
Down to the grave's deep silence, cold and low; 
Light, from the spirit-land, beamed in her eye, 
The tinge of death was on her cheek—we felt that she must die. 


A mother’s deathless love 
Sought, all in vain, to hold her spirit here. 
In anguish deep she saw 
Her eldest born laid on her early bier, 
And now she mourns in sadness; but doth mourn 
As those who hope for life beyond the grave’s dark bourne. 


She trusts Marcella sleeps 
Upon the bosoin of her Savior, God; 
His arm of love shall keep 
The soul from sinking neath His chastening rod. 
Oh, sweet it is to know that she is blest ; 
That, safe within the ark, her spirit is at rest. 








A MORNING REVERIE. 





True, she has early gone F ™ 

From the glad earth; with its green leaves and flowers; 
No more her joyous tone 

Shall float in music through its verdant bowers: 

But she has gone where flow’rets ever bloom, 

And where eternal spring breathes rich perfume. 


We would not call her back, 
Though dreary is the shadow death has cast 
Upon our spirit’s track : 
We know all sorrow now with her is past, 
And therefore mourn not. She has joined the choir 
Who strike their golden harps with angel’s fire. 


Her early dreams 
Of future days of usefulness were bright; 

Upon her pathway beamed 
Radiance of joy and Hope's soft mellow light: 
She lived for Christ. But yet she knew to die 
Was gain, and calmly breathed life’s latest sigh. 


Then sweetly swell the song 
Of vict’ry o’er Marcella’s early grave ; 
We know that she is gone, 
Where, round heaven's stream, undying laurels wave. 
Her strife is o’er. Short was the way she trod, 
In peace her spirit resteth with its Gop. M. A. 





A MORNING REVERIE. 


Ir was a bright sunny morn when I found myself beneath a shady 
grove whose branches, with rich foliage were impending over a small 
stream, which flowed along in peaceful tranquility. The dew which had 
gathered upon the flowers, was fast yielding to the bright beams of the 
sun, which was diffusing his benign influence on the beautiful creation, 
whilst the sweet songsters carolled forth their melodies, as if to welcome 
the return of another day. So calm and quiet was every thing, methought 
I could ever linger upon this sequestered spot. While such thoughts were 
passing through my mind, the contrast arose between a life of toil and 
hardship and one of luxury and ease. So strong was my desire for wealth 
that thoughts of repining had begun to gather over my spirits, when my 
attention was aroused by a beautiful being who stood before me. His 
hair parting upon a noble forehead, hung in rich tresses upon his shoulders, 
whilst a calm, serene, and thoughtful expression plainly spoke of a heart that 
is pure. Startled as I was my fears were all Jost in that angel vision which 
stood before me. I was about to make some remarks, when he turned and 


bade me follow. I did so, and was conducted to a splendid palace, deco- — 


rated with all the beauty which the eye can admire. As I gazed upon the 
splendor which surrounded me, | thought one thus situated could bask as it 
were in sunshine, and roam over beds of flowers, and said to my guide, * This 
indeed must be the abode of happiness.” He replied, in a calm but earnest 
tone, ‘* Child of mortality, thou hast not seen the wretchedness within these 
walls. Look.” I resumed my gaze, and my eye rested upon so stern 
and rigid a countenance that a shudder, like an electric shock, passed over 
my frame. His visage indicated a mind unrefined, and a heart which 
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never was tuged in pnison with the good and beautiful. Many as were 
the charms this alluring scene threw around me, I did not regret to leave 
it. From thence I was conducted to a small cottage, located in a beautiful 
spot, surrounded on one side with a great variety of shrubbery and trees, 
whilst a streamlet glided by, diffusing genial influences around as it per- 
formed its untiring course to reach its destined place. ‘The clematice and 
woodbine graced the doors, while a garden of flowers was cultivated 
with much care and attention. We entered this peaceful abode, and how 
changed was the scene—no harsh discordant sounds to mar the beauty 
and harmony there, but the charity and benevolence which beamed from 
their eyes indicated that all their exertions were to make others happy as 
themselves ; and I lingered, unwilling to depart. My guide then said, 
*‘ You see it is not in the splendor and show of the world that happiness 
is to be found.”” These words confounded me: to think I had indulged 
in such unhappy thoughts because my station in life was humble, and | 
said to him I never would again repine for the perishable things of earth. 
A smile of satisfaction rested upon his features, and he replied, ‘* Good- 
ness and happiness are yours ;” and disappeared. ‘This sudden movement 
awoke me, and I found it, alas! but a dream. Rosina. 





EDITORIAL. 


TueE Suicipe. 


One more unfortunate, Touch her not scornfully ; 
Weary of breath, Think of her mournfully, 

Rashly importunate, Gently and humanly ; 
Gone to her death! , ; ‘ ° ‘ 

Perishing gloomily, 


Take her up tenderly, Spurned by contumely, 





Lift her with care; Cold inhumanity, 
Fashion‘d so slenderly, Burning insanity, 
Young and so fair! Into her rest. 


Hood’s Magazine. 


Within a few weeks the papers of the day have announced the deaths of twe 
young female operatives, by their own hands—one in Lowell, the other in an adja- 
cent manufacturing town. With the simple announcement these papers have left 
the affair to their readers—appending to one, however, the remark that the unfor- 
tunate had neither friends nor home; to the other the assertion, that reports injuri- 
ous to her fair fame had been circulated—reports which, after her death, were as- 
certained to be false. And how have the community received this intelligence? 
Apparently with much indifference ; but where we hear an expression of opinion it 
is one of horror. The human being who has dared, herself, to wrench away the 
barrier which separated her from the Giver of her life, and who will judge her for 
this rash act, is spoken of as a reckless contemner of His laws, both natural and 
revealed. People are shocked that any human being should dare imbrue her hands 
in blood, and rush, all stained and gory, before her Gop. But Hx, who placed us 
here, and commanded that we should stay until he willed to call us hence, has en- 
forced Hts law by one written on our own hearts—a horror of death inwrought into 
our nature, so that we violate our own sensibilities by disobeying His will; unless, 
indeed, our feelings have become so distorted and perverted that they are untrue to 
their original action. So possible is a discord in this “harp of thousand strings,”’ 
and so improbable is a violation of its harmony while perfectly attuned, that many 
have supposed this last discordant note, which rings from the ruined lyre, a proof 
that i perfect unison had been previously destroyed, though unobserved by all 
around. 
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We may easily conceive of the feelings of those who give away their lives in 
some noble cause—we can imagine how the higher feelings of the soul bear it away 
from al] subordinate doubts and fears, and the greatest boon we can ever give is 
laid upon the altar, a holy sacrifice. We can in some degree enter into the feelings 
of the martyrs of old, and can perhaps imperfectly apprehend the philosophy of a 
Cato or a Cleopatra; but when one, in the very prime of womanhood, with no 
philosophy to support her, and no great misfortune to impel] her to the deed, yields 
up her life, we feel that the soul itself must have become distorted and diseased. 
When we reflect upon the shudder which the thought of death occasions in our 
season of health and prosperity—when we find that it requires all our strength of 
soul to look upon it,and prepare our minds for its always possible approach—when, 
in a healthy and natural state of feeling, it needs all the consolation and hopes of 
religion to reconcile us to this last event, then we may think how heavy has been 
the weight which has pressed upon some poor spirit till, crushed and nutilated, it 
has writhed from beneath its influence, into the dark abyss of despair. How heav- 
ily must life weigh upon her who flees to death for refuge !—who waits not for the 
grim tyrant, but rushes impetuously into his loathsome embrace! There must 
have been a fearful change in the nature of her, whose natural reluctance to pain 
is so wholly overcome that no bodily agony is dreaded if but the prison bars of this 
clay tenement be loosened—and, when the innate delicacy of her nature is so far 
forgotten that the body, itself, is yielded up to the cold eye, and unshrinking hand, 
of the dissector—for this must always follow. Let us contemplate all this, and feel 
assured that, though reason may have been left, though it may even have been ac- 
tively manifest in the preparations for this dreadful finale, that something was gone 
even more essential to vitality than reason itself—that “the life of life was o’er’’— 


that the something, which gives zest to being, was taken away—that the vitative- — 


ness of the phrenologist no longer acted and harmonized with the other faculties 
of the brain. 

In the first instance, were the causes mental or physical which led to the 
deed? We believe in this, and indeed in all cases, that both operated upon the 
individual. There was action and reaction, and it is impossible that the mind 
should be so deeply affected without injury to the body: as, on the contrary, op- 
pression of any part of the physical system must depress and weaken the mind. 
We will not make a leng sermon, for we have a short text. ‘*She had no parents 
or home.’ She was alone in the world—she had no kindred to support and cheer 
her in life’s toilsome journey, and no place of refuge to which she might retreat, 
when weary and faint with the tedious pilgrimage. She was alone; and none 
came forward to cheer her with their companionship—she had no home, and saw 
no prospect of one. Life, before her, was a dreary waste, and her path more rug- 
ged than any other. It was uncheered. There was not the voice of sympathy to 
sustain her, nor the necessity of acting for others to arouse her energies. When 
her spirits drooped there were none to revive them—then they sank still lower, 
and there was nothing to sustain them. Mere acquaintance seldom strive to re- 
move the dark cloud which may rest upon another's brow. Perhaps they think it 
habitual, and that nothing may remove it—perhaps that, if it is not so, they have not 
the power to drive it away. They are so distrustful that they strive not to lighten 
that which they might possibly remove. Perhaps their own hearts are saddened, 
and they flee rather to the gay hearted, that they may be infected by their joyous- 
ness. They shrink from the sad one lest sympathy should reveal that which in 
their own hearts had better be concealed. 

Mere acquaintance strove not to comfort her, and “she had no parents or home.” 
O, how soothingly might a mother’s voice have fallen upon her ear!—ber words, 
like healing balm, might have sunk into her heart, and her kind glance have been 
the charm to drive away the demon. But, she had no home. She rose at early 
dawn, and toiled till night. Day after day brought the same wearisome round of 
duties; and, as she looked forward, she saw no prospect of a brighter future. It 
would take long years to procure an independence by her slight savings, and may- 
hap, with her sinking energies, she hardly gained a maintenance. Her spirits were 
gone, but life remained; and vitality seemed fixed upon her as a curse. The phys- 
ical laws of her nature had not been violated, and nature still resisted the spirit’s 
call for death. Perhaps it was frenzy, perhaps despondency, but—the rest is a short 
item in the common newspaper. 

The other had friends and home—at least, we learn nothing to the contrary. She 
probably had a father, mother, sister, or brother. 
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‘¢ And there was a nearer one 
Still, and a dearer one 
Yet, than all other.” 


She, too, had toiled, daily and hourly, but not hopelessly. There was one near 
whose smile was her joy, and whose voice was herstrength. She had turned from 
all others to devote herself more entirely to him. All other affections were ab- 
sorbed in this. She was affianced to him, and, in anticipation of the time when 
they twain should become one, her soul had made his its stay. But, when Cal- 
umny had sent its blasting simoon over this fair prospect, how changed the scene! 
That which was so bright is, O how dark! How susceptible must have been that 
heart which the consciousness of innocence could not sustain! How keen must 
have been those sufferings which could only find relief in the sleep of the grave? 

And here may it not be well to add one word against the sin of detraction ?—of 
rashly and wantonly speaking ill where there is no proof of error—of lightly re- 
peating the gossip of the day, which may or may not be true—of carelessly passing 
opinions upon those of whom no close acquaintance justifies us in passing this judg- 
ment People may talk of village gossip; but in no place is an evil report more 
quickly circulated, and apparently believed, than ina factory. One fiendish-minded 
girl can start a calumny which will soon ruin the good name of another, unless she 
be unusually fortunate in friends, or circumstances are peculiarly favorable; or her 
whole past life has been as remarkable for the wisdom of the serpent as the harm- 
lessness of. the dove. But enough!—this evil is already curing itself, and ‘it is 
only a factory story’’ is considered as an intimation to inquire further. 

But we return from our digression to the theme which suggested it. Morbid de- 
jection, and wounded sensibility, have, in these instances, produced that insanity 
which prompted suicide. Is it not an appropriate question to ask here whether, or 
not, there was any thing in their mode of life which tended to this dreadful result? 

We have been accused of representing unfairly the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of factory life. Weare thought to give the former too great promi- 
nence, and the latter too little, in the pictures we have drawn. Are we guilty? 

We should be willing to resign our own individual contributions to the harshest 
critic, and say to him, Judge ye! And, with regard to the articles of our contribu- 
tors, we have never published any thing which our own experience had convinced 
us was unfair. But, if in our sketches, there is too much light, and too little shade, 
let our excuse be found in the circumstances which have brought us before the 
public. We have not thought it necessary to state, or rather to constantly reiterate 
that our life was a toilsome one—for we supposed that would be universally under- 
stood, after we had stated how many hours in a day we tended cur machines. We 
have not thought a constant repetition of the fact necessary, that our life was one 
of confinement; when it was known that we work in one spot of one room. We 
have not thought it necessary to enlarge upon the fact that there was ignorance 
and folly among a large population of young females, away from their homes, and 
indiscriminately collected from all quarters. ‘These facts have always been so gen- 
erally understood that the worth, happiness and intelligence, which really exists, 
have been undervalued. But, are the operatives here as happy as females in the 
prime of life, in the constant intercourse of society, in the enjoyment of all neces- 
saries, and many comforts—with money at their own command; and the means of 
gratifying their peculiar tastes in dress, &c.—are they as happy as they would be, 
with all this, in some otlier situations? We sometimes fear they are not. 

And was there any thing, we ask again, in the situation of these young women 
which influenced them to this melancholy act? In factory labor it is sometimes 
an advantage, but also sometimes the contrary, that the mind is thrown back upon 
itself—it is forced to depend upon its own resources, for a large proportion of the 
time of the operative. Excepting by sight, the females hold but little companion- 
ship with each other. This is why the young girls rush so furiously together when 
they are set at liberty. This is why the sedate young woman, who loves contem- 
plation, and enjoys her own thoughts better than any other society, prefers this to 
any otheremployment. But, when a yeung woinan is naturally of a morbid tone 
of mind, or when afflictions have created such a state, that employment which 
forces the thoughts back upon an unceasing reminiscence of its own misery, is not 
the right one. ‘This is not the life suited to a misanthrope, or an unfortunate, al- 
though they, in their dejection, might think otherwise. However much ef a ma- 
terialist, and little of a sentimentalist, we may appear, we still believe that fresh 
bracing air, frequent bathings, and carefully prepared food, may do much in recon- 
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ciling us to the sorrows and disappointments of life. The beneficial influence of 
social intercourse, and varied employment, has never been questioned. 

Last summer a young woman of this city, who was weary of her monotonous 
life, but saw no hope of redemption, opened her heart to a benevolent lady, who 
was Visiting us upon a philanthropic mission. ‘And now,’ said she, as she con- 
cluded her tale of grievances, “‘ what shall | do?’’ She could do nothing but dig, 
and was ashamed to beg. The lady was appalled by a misery for which there was 
no relief. There was no need of pecuniary aid, or she might have appealed to the 
benevolent. She could give her kind and soothing words, but these would have 
no permanent power to reconcile her to her/lot. ‘J can tell you of nothing,’’ she 
replied, “‘ but to throw yourself into the canal.’ 

There is something better than this—and we are glad that so noble a spirit is 
manifested by our operatives, for there ¢s something noble in their general cheer- 
fulness and contentment. ‘They also serve who only stand and wait.” They 
serve, even more acceptably, who labor patiently and wait. H. F. 


The correspondence of our friend is continued. 


New York, February —, 1844. 

Miss Farley: When I wrote last, I was on my way to New York. Arrived here 
the 17th. The passage through the sound was delightful. The day being quite 
favorable for deck views, | improved it, and could not help regretting my inability 
to sketch landscape. O! if poor mortals could daguerreotype the heart—1 have 
first rate impressions there, but fear I shall never be able to fix them, or their shad- 
ow even, anywhere else. The scenery was to me very fair, though you may won- 
der at my taste. There was just snow enough to give mother Earth's face a cleanly 
appearance—the leafless forests threw their dark shadows, and the sunlight through 
the openings gave to the whole an inexpressible charm. I am not inclined to be 
religious naturally, (i. e. born a Christian) as the phrase is, and yet I could not 
help thanking God for his goodness in making such a beautiful world. Our boat 
cut her way bravely through “ schools of ice,’’ creaking now and then to add variety 
to her otherwise intolerable puffing and blowing, while some sort of birds, I don’t 
know what, followed in our wake, not presuming to come near enough for an inti- 
mate acquaintance. But few passengers on board, and those nondescripts—that is 
to say, I couldn't find out, (Yankee as | am) whence they came, or whither bound— 
so, of course, didn’t belong anywhere. I was on the watch all the way for the far- 
famed * Hlurlgate,’’ as from former descriptions, | had concluded it was an outra- 
geous great shake of water. Found out my mistake, however, as in passing through 
it there was but a trifling rocking of the boat. All fears heretofore entertained in 
regard to it, were perfectly gratuitous. I have heard itsaid by somebody, ‘* Experi 
ence is a dear school, and fools choose to learn in it.’’ If this be true, many fools 
are made wiser, I’ve seen, by the process, or at least, one is,tomy knowledge. I'll 
not fear any thing henceforth till it hurts me. Will you? [No!—Ep.] 

My first impressions of New York were unfavorable. As I came in sight of its 
miles of vessels, and thousands of steeples, a home-sickness, such as one experiences 
but once in his life, came over me. I felt much more strongly inclined to jump 
overboard than go ashore. I don’t know why. The season may have been the 
cause of it all, but I rather guess its native nastiness, to use a Yankeeism, had 
something to do with it. [could have cried heartily, but I happened to recollect 
tears were not at par, and as I deal only in marketable stocks, | thought it a pity 
to waste them in so fruitless, not to say foolish,a cause. Besides, there was plenty 
of crying going on in the vicinity, as any one can tell you who has visited this city. 
[ obtained a carriage through the aid of the captain of the boat, and was safely 
deposited at the Franklin House, though it is a wonder to me, when I happen to 
think of it, how I ever got through such a crowd with whole bones. 


By the way, I forgot to tell you in its place, H. and I played quite a game at 


hap-hazard last week. We had arranged to meet at Hartford, as I understood it 
when I left Worcester. As it happened she went through to New Haven; not 
finding a line from me at the post-office, she concluded poor I was among the miss- 
ing. I,in the meantime, wondered what detained her. In this way we missed 
each other entirely, so that each has been thus far forced to sing, “* Alone—alone— 
In all alone.”’ H. left New Haven for New York a week before my departure 
from Hartford. Met her, however, about sixteen and one-half minutes after my 
arrival. And here we are exploring the city. Its latitude and longitude puzzles 
me sadly, but I'll conquer yet. The other day I got into an omnibus for “up 
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town,”’ as I supposed, when lo! I found myself safely deposited at the Battery—a 
good mile from the point I aimed at, and the reverse from what I intended. Got 
into another for ‘“‘up town” as I then stood, when lo! “ East River’ came in sight 
—assuring me I was not only a fool single, but double. At last, however, by going 
afoot, I arrived at my intended destination. A fair specimen that of my peregrina- 
tions thus far. 

New Yorkers are emphatically a dollar-and-cent people. Always on the run, lest 
somebody make a larger profit or better bargain than themselves. The “ almighty 
dollar” is the moving principle, and yet they do not appear selfish. They are a 
strange compound. [ have not as yet found leisure to analyze. By a fortunate 
circumstance I[ obtained access to some of the best firms in Pine street, and through 
them obtained a list of names; but must confess myself very much indebted for the 
same to the firm of W. & M. Mr. W. isa Friend, professedly—and actions, I be- 
lieve, are allowed to be a test of profession—if so, he is truly a friend to his race. 
I spent a delightful afternoon with his family ; and in the most quiet way imagina- 
ble would like to whisper the fact of his possessing five daughters, who are in my 
estimation the prettiest young ladiesin New York. There is something very sweet 
in the plain language of this people. Their faith binds them to each other, and 
everywhere they form distinct communities. I have often heard people who pro- 
fessed to know a great deal of them, say they are peculiarly selfish. I beg leave to 
differ from this opinion, and assure you they are, in my estimation, as free from 
selfishness as human nature will allow. 

Among the places I have found leisure to visit, 1 must not forget to mention the 
“Sailor's Home.” I spent a Sabbath with Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, and attended 
worship at the Floating Chapel; also, at the Mariners’ Church. A wonderful re- 
formation is going on among the “sons of the ocean.’’ Once, and that but a little 
time ago, a sailor was any thing but a human being—he was a mere machine—too 
degraded to admit of the supposition of his possessinga soul. I believe Christians(?) 
in general supposed them of much less consequence than a ship or its cargo, and 
would oftener pray for the safe landing of a cargo of coffee, than for the salvation 
of the sailor. But time works many changes; and the sailor now feels that he is 
an important item in the social condition of man. MHarriot and I attended an ezpe- 
rience meeting at the Home, the other evening. It was a Temperance meeting ; 
and really for once both of us were guilty of most intemperate mirth. I wish I 
could give you a “charcoal sketch”’ of the whole affair. Sailors, in all conditions, 
from the gentlemanly, well dressed and well behaved, down to the most degraded 
specimen of humanity, were there. A Capt. Woodbury gave a most eloquent ad- 
dress. He related in touching terms, his own bondage to the cup, and consequent 
sufferings; his present freedom and determination never to bow down again to so 
unworthy an idol. He was followed by a sailor from some foreign port (I have 
forgotten the name) whose appearance bordered so closely on the grotesque, that 
for the life of me I could not tell whether he was drunk or sober. His story was 
short, but expressive. Said he, “* My father was a drunkard, and my mother loved 

in. Gin was my first nourishment, and may perhaps be my last, but I don’t mean 
it shall. I’m going to sign the pledge. Now don’t laugh: if you do, I won't say 
any more.’’ We all drew on long faces at this, and hard work it was, I assure you. 
He continued: ‘ Now I'll tell you about my father—poor man, he’s dead and gone! 
But I'll tell you, so you may know just what gin can do. One night—I remember 
it very well—he came home®drunk, and drove us all out of doors as usual. It was 
dreadful cold. Mother and sister and I stood under the window, close together, 
trying to keep each other warm. ‘The old man was cold too, so he felt all around 
the mantel-shelf for some matches; he couldn't find any; but just then he spied 
something on the floor, which looked like fire; so he got the bellows, and began to 
blow, and blow, and blow. We ventured to go in softly ; he was so busy he didn’t 
see us, but we could see him. There wasa hole in one of the shutters, and the 
moon shone through it—and there he was blowing up moonshine, as it fell on the 
floor, swearing all the while because it wouldn't burn; and there he blowed till 
broad daylight.”” The last speaker sat down amid shouts of applause. It is utterly 
impossible for me to give you a faint conception even of the perfectly ludicrous 
manner and language of the man. Please stretch imagination and fill up the fore- 
ground for yourself. When we recover from the effects of that evening, I'll give 
you further descriptions of sayings. and doings in New York. By the by, let me 
whisper the fact that we signed the pledge that night for the fifteenth time. ‘There's 
hope for us, is there not? Yours truly, A. G. A. 
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